ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

Quite early in his career he adjusted himself to the
inevitable sense of physical failure. He threw away
from him all the useless impediments : he sat loosely
in the saddle of life. Many men who get such a warning
as he got take up something to lean against; according
to their education or temperament, they support their
maimed existence on religion, or on cynical indifference,
or on some mania of the collector or the dilettante.
Stevenson did none of these things. He determined to
make the sanest and most genial use of so much of life
as was left him. As anyone who reads his books can
see, he had a deep strain of natural religion; but he
kept it to himself; he made no hysterical or ostentatious
use of it.

Looking back at the past, one recalls a trait that
had its significance, though one missed its meaning
then. He was careful, as I have hardly known any
other man to be, not to allow himself to be burdened
by the weight of material things. It was quite a jest
with us that he never acquired any possessions. In
the midst of those who produced books, pictures,
prints, bric-a-brac, none of these things ever stuck to
Stevenson. There are some deep-sea creatures, the
early part of whose life is spent dancing through the
waters ; at length some sucker or tentacle touches a
rock, adheres, pulls down more tentacles, until the
creature is caught there, stationary for the remainder
of its existence. So it happens to men, and Steven-
son's friends one after another caught the ground with
a house, a fixed employment, a ( stake in life'; he
alone kept dancing in the free element, unattached.
I remember his saying to me that if ever he had a
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